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legislation; and one would suppose that, if he may not do that in res-
pect of laws applying to the whole of the Colony, he cannot also do so
in respect of laws applying to a particular municipality in that Colony.
The reason given by the Colonial Secretary is sarcastic. He says: "As
there are so few British Indians in the Colony, I think you will agree that
the question raised by you is not of great practical importance". The word
practical is underlined in the letter. What is the meaning? It simply shows
that the gates of the Orange River Colony are for ever to remain barred
against the British Indian, and also that, if he ever entered the Colony,
he would do so in the face of all the restrictive powers, and if he protests,
he would be told that such laws could not be repealed. Too late' will
be flung in his face. May we not ask the Colonial Secretary why, as there
are so few British Indians in the Orange River Colony, the wanton insult
is offered at all? Is it practical statesmanship to wound the feelings of
a whole nation, even when there is not an iota of justification for it? Surely
the municipalities of the Orange River Colony could not be so unreason-
able as not to listen to expostulations from the Lieutenant-Governor on
a matter which, on the Colonial Secretary's own showing, is of no impor-
tance to them, unless they delight in heaping unnecessary insults on a com-
munity which has never done them any harm. But we would not pursue
the examination of the letter any further. We are glad that the British
Indian Association has already moved in the matter, and approached
the High Commissioner.
In pleasant contrast to the letter we find Mr. Fox-Bourne's communi-
cation to the Colonial Secretary, We invite the attention of all South
African Imperialists to this important communication, which we have
copied from our contemporary, India. Much has been often said in South
Africa against the Aborigines Protection Society. We hope, however, that
the South African Press and South African readers will treat each act
on its own merits, and not condemn, by reason of pre-conceived preju-
dice, anything that may emanate from the Aborigines Protection Society,
which, after all, counts among its members some of the noblest of Britons.
Mr. Fox-Bourne has also assurances to be fulfilled in this matter. He has
reminded the Colonial Secretary that, before the war, -in reply to his
Society's representations, certain promises were given. He, therefore,
"ventures to hope that no time will be lost in fulfilling those assurances",
and he is "encouraged in the hope, at any rate as regarding Coloured
persons, who are British subjects and not uncivilised, by remarks made
by Lord Milner". The Imperial Government have a hard nut to crack.
They have either to adopt the advice of Sir Arthur Lawley1 and boldly
commit a breach of their promises, or to fulfil them in accordance with
British traditions.
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1 Former High Commissioner in the Transvaal